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\ ISS JULIA JONES (Soprano), For ORATORIOS, 
i CONCERTS, &c. 149, Bridge Road, ‘Battersea, London, S.W. 


| eer or CLARA WEST (Soprano) and Miss LOTTIE 
WEST (Contralto) fer Oratorio, Cantata, Ballads, &c. ; Town or Country. 
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M®; SINCLAIR DUNN (Scottish Tenor), For ORA- 
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RIST AND FINGER GYMNASTICS (A Complete 
Course of). For Students of the Pianoforte, Violin, &c. By A. 
LEFFLER ARNIM. CHARLES HALLE, Esq., says—“I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that 1 think it most exhaustive and useful.” BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, Esq., says—“ I have read your book on Finger Gymnastics with 
great pleasure. It is not only interesting in itself, but is likely to be of great 
benefit to all Students of the Pianoforte.” For other eminent testimonials and 
Press critiques, see Prospectus.—Messrs. CLERNY, Oxford Street ; CRAMER, 
Rege nt Street ; or the AU THOR, } i, York Place. W. 
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NEW PIANOFORTES., 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS 





B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 
Ys solved the problem of combining THe Greatest 
ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE with DURABILITY and MODERATE 
cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 
issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 
Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


‘The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. COrampr anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 
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AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
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THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 
By Georce JT. Ferris. 


(Continued from page 7.) 


MUZIO CLEMENTI. 
I. 


Before touching the life of Clementi, the first of 
the great virtuosos who may be considered distinctively 
composers for and players on the pianoforte, it is 
indispensable to a clear understanding of the theme 
involved that the reader should turn back for a brief 
glance at the history of the piano and piano-playing 
prior to his time. Before the pianoforte came the 
harpsichord, prior to the latter the spinet, then the 
virginal, the clavichord, and monochord ; before these, 
the clavicytherium. Before these instruments, which 
bring us down to modern civilized times, and constitute 
the genealogy of the pianoforte, we have the dulcimer 
and psaltery, and all the Egyptian, Grecian, and 
Roman harps and lyres which were struck with a 
quill or plectrum. No product of human ingenuity 
has been the outcome of a steady and systematic 
growth from age to age by more demonstrable stages 
than this most remarkable of musical instruments. 
As it is not the intention to offer an essay on the 
piano, but only to make clearer the conditions under 
which a great school of players began to appear, 
the antiquities of the topic are not necessary to be 
touched. ‘ 

The modern pianoforte had as its immediate 
predecessor the harpsichord, the instrument on which 
the heroines of the novels of Fielding, Smollett, 
Richardson, and their contemporaries were wont to 
discourse sweet music, and for which Haydn and 
Mozart composed some delightful minor works. In 
the harpsichord the strings were set in vibration by 
points of quill or hard leather. One of these instru- 
ments looked like a piano, only it was provided with 
two keyboards, one above the other, related to each 
other as the swell and main keyboards of an organ. 
At last it occurred to lovers of music that all refinement 
of musical expression depended on touch, and that 
whereas a string could be plucked or pulled by ma- 
chinery in but one way, it could be hit in a hundred 
ways. It was then that the notion of striking the strings 
with a hammer found practical use, and by the addition 
of this element the pianoforte emerged into existence. 
The idea appears to have occurred to three men early in 
the eighteenth century, almost simultaneously,—Cris- 
tofori, an Italian, Marius,a Frenchman, and Schriter, 
a German. For years attempts to carry out the new 
mechanism were so clumsy that good harpsichords 
on the wrong principle were preferred to poor piano- 
fortes on the right principle. But the keynote of 
progress had been struck, and the day of the quill and 
leather jack was swiftly drawing to a close. A small 
hammer was made to strike the string, producing a 
marvellously clear, precise, delicate tone, and the 
** scratch” with a sound at the end of it was about to 
be consigned to oblivion for ever and a day. 

Gottfried Silbermann, an ingenious musical instru- 
ment maker, of Freyburg, Saxony, was the first to 
give the new principle adequate expression, about the 
year 1740, and his pianos excited a great deal of 
curiosity among musicians and scientific men. He 
followed the mechanism of Cristofori, the Italian, 
rather than of his own countrymen. Schriterand his 
instruments appear to have been ingenious, though 
Sebastian Bach, who loved his ‘ well-tempered clavi- 
chord” (the most powerful instrument of the 
harpsichord class) too well to be seduced from his 
allegiance, pronounced them too feeble in tone—a 
criticism which he retracted in after years. Silbermann 
experimented and laboured with incessant energy for 
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many years, and he had the satisfaction before dying 
of seeing the piano firmly established in the affection 
and admiration of the musical world. One of the 
most authentic of musical anecdotes is that of the 
visit of John Sebastian Bach and his son to Frederick 
the Great at Potsdam, in 1747. The Prussian king 
was an enthusiast in music, and himself an excellent 
performer on the flute, of which, as well as of other 
instruments, he had a large collection. He had fora 
long time been anxious for a visit from Bach, but that 
great man was too much enamoured of his own quiet 
musical solitude to run hither and thither at the beck 
of kings. At last, after much solicitation, he consented, 
and arrived at Potsdam late in the evening, all dusty 
and travel-stained. The king was just taking up his 
flute to play a concerto, when a lackey informed him 
of the coming of Bach. Frederick was more agitated 
than he ever had been in the tumult of battle. Crying 
aloud, ‘‘ Gentlemen, old Bach is here !’’ he rushed out 
to meet the king in a loftier domain than his own, and 
ushered him into the lordly company of powdered 
wigs and doublets, of fair dames shining with jewels, 
satins, and velvets, of courtiers glittering in all the 
colours of the rainbow. “Old Bach” presented a 
shabby figure amid all this splendour, but the king 
cared nothing for that. He was most anxious to hear 
the grand old musician play on the new Silbermann 
piano, which was the latest hobby of the Prussian 
monarch. 

It is not a matter of wonder that the lovers of the 
harpsichord and clavichord did not take kindly to the 
pianoforte at first. The keys needed a greater 
delicacy of treatment, and the very fact that the 
instrument required a new style of playing was of 
course sufficient to relegate the piano to another 
generation. The art of playing had at the time 
of the invention of the piano attained a high 
degree of efficiency. Such musicians as Domenico 
Scarlatti in Italy, and John Sebastian Bachin Germany, 
had developed a wonderful degree of skill in treating 
the clavecin, or spinet, and the clavichord ; and, if we 
may trust the old accounts, they called out ecstacies 
of admiration similar to those which the great modern 
players have excited. With the pianoforte, however, 
an entirely new style of expression came into 
existence. The power to play soft or loud at will 
developed the individual or personal feeling of the 
player, and new effects were speedily invented and put 
in practice. The art of playing ceased to be con- 
sidered from the merely objective point of view, for 
the richer resources of the piano suggested the indul- 
gence of individuality of expression. It was left 
to Emanuel Bach to make the first step toward the 
proper treatment of the piano, and to adapt a style 
of composition expressly to its requirements, though 
even he continued to prefer the clavichord. The 
rigorous, polyphonic style of his illustrious father was 
succeeded by the lyrical and singing element, which, 
if fantastic and daring, had a sweet, bright charm 
very fascinating. He writes in one of his treatises : 
‘‘ Methinks music ought to appeal directly to the heart 
and in this no performer on the pianoforte will suc- 
ceed by merely thumping and drumming, or by con- 
tinual arpeggio playing. During the last few years 
my chief endeavour has been to play the pianoforte 
in spite of its deficiency in sustaining the sound, so 
much as possible, in a singing manner, and to com- 
pose for it accordingly. This is by no means an 
easy task, if we desire not to leave the ear empty 
or to disturb the noble simplicity of the cantabile by 
too much noise.” 

Haydn and Mozart, who composed somewhat for 
the harpsichord (for until the closing years of the 
eighteenth century this instrument had not entirel 
yielded to the growing popularity of the pianoforte}, 
distinguished themselves still more by their treat- 
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ment of the latter instrument. ‘They closely followed 
the maxims of Emanuel Bach. They aimed to please 
the public by sweet melody and agreeable harmony, 
by spontaneous elegance and cheerfulness, by suave 
and smooth simplicity. Their practice in writing 
for the orchestra and for voices modified their piano- 
forte style both as composers and players, but they 
never sacrificed that intelligible and simple charm 
which appeals to the universal heart to the taste for 
grand, complex, and eccentric effects, which has so 
dominated the efforts of their successors. Mozart's 
most distinguished contemporaries bear witness to 
his excellence as a player, and his great command 
over the pianoforte, and his own remarks on piano- 
playing are full of point and suggestion. He asserts 
‘that the performer should possess a quiet and 
steady hand, with its natural lightness, smoothness, 
and gliding rapidity so well developed that the 
passages should flow like oil. . . . All notes, graces, 
accents, &c:, should be brought out with fitting 
taste and expression. . . . Jn passages [technical 
figures], some notes may be left to their fate with- 
out notice, but is that right? Three things are 
necessary to a good performer;” and he pointed 
significantly to his head, his heart, and the tips of 
his fingers, as symbolical of understanding, sympathy, 
and technical skill. 

But it was fated that Clementi should be the 
Columbus in the domain of pianoforte playing and 
composition. He was the father of the school of 
modern piano technique, and by far surpassed all 
his contemporaries in the boldness, vigour, brilliancy 
and variety of his execution, and he is entitled to 
be called first (in respect of date) of the great piano- 
forte virtuosos. Clementi wrote solely for this instru- 
ment (for his few orchestral works are now dead). 
The piano, as his sole medium of expression, became 
a vehicle of great eloquence and power, and his 
sonatas, as pure types of pianoforte compositions, 
are unsurpassed, even in this age of exuberant 
musical fertility. 

II. 


Muzio Clementi was born at Rome in the year 
1752, and was the son of a silver worker of great 
skill, who was principally engaged on the execution 
of the embosed figures and vases employed in the 
Catholic worship. The boy at a very early age 
evinced a most decided taste for music,—a predilection 
which delighted his father, himself an enthusiastic 
amateur, and caused him to bestow the utmost pains 
on the cultivation of the child’s talents. The boy’s 
first master was Buroni, choir-master at one of the 
churches, and a relation of the family. Later, young 
Clementi took lessons in thorough-bass from an 
eminent organist, Condicelli; and after a couple of 
years’ application he was thought sufficiently advanced 
to apply for the position of organist, which he ob- 
tained, hisage then being barely nine. He prosecuted 
his studies with great zeal under the ablest masters, 
and his genius for composition as well as for play- 
ing displayed a rapid development. By the time 
Clementi had attained the age of fourteen he had 
composed several contrapuntal works of considerable 
merit, one of which, a mass for four voices and 
chorus, gained great applause from the musicians and 
public of Rome. 

During his studies of counterpoint and the organ 
Clementi never neglected his harpsichord, on which 
he achieved remarkable proficiency ; for the pianoforte 
at this time, though gradually coming into use, was 
looked on rather as a curiosity than an instrument of 
practical value. The turning-point of Clementi’s 
life occurred in 1767, through his acquaintance with 
an English gentleman of wealth, Mr. Peter Beckford, 
who evinced a deep interest in the young musician's 











career. After much opposition Mr. Beckford pur- 
suaded the elder Clementi to intrust his son’s further 
musical education to his care. The country seat of 
Mr. Beckford was in Dorsetshire, England; and here, 
by the aid of a fine library, social surroundings of the 
most favourable kind, and an indomitable energy on 
his own part, he speedily made himself an adept in 
the English language and literature. ‘The talents of 
Clementi made him almost an Admirable Crichton ; 
for it is asserted that, in addition to the most severe 
musical studies, he made himself in a few years a 
proficient in the principal modern languages, in Greek 
and Latin, and in the whole circle of the belles-lettres. 
His studies in his own art were principally based on 
the works of Corelli, Alexander Scarlatti, Handel's 
harpischord and organ music, and on the sonatas of 
Paradies, a Neapolitan composer and teacher, who 
enjoyed high repute in London for many years. 
Until 1770 Clementi spent his time secluded at his 
patron’s country seat, and then fully equipped with 
musical knowledge, and with an unequalled command 
of the instrument, he burst on the town as pianist 
and composer. He had already written at this 
time his “Opus No. 2,” which established a new 
era for sonata compositions, and is recognized 
to-day as the basis for all modern works of this 
class, 

Clementi’s attainments were so phenomenal that 
he carried everything before him in London, and met 
with a success so brilliant as to be almost without 
precedent. Socially and musically he was one of the 
idols of the hour, and the great Handel himself had 
not met with as much adulation. Apropos of the 
great sonata above mentioned, with which the 
Clementi furore began in London, it is said that John 
Christian Bach, son of Sebastian, one of the greatest 
executants of the time, confessed his inability to do it 
justice, and Schriter, one of those sharing the honour 
of the invention of the pianoforte, and a leading 
musician of his age, said, ‘Only the devil and 
Clementi could play it.” For seven years the subject 
of our sketch poured forth a succession of brilliant 
works, continually gave concerts, and in addition 
acted as conductor of the Italian opera,—a life sufli- 
ciently busy for the most ambitious man. 


(To be continued.) 





Society oF ProressionAL Musicians.—A meeting of this Society 
was held on Saturday evening, the 3rd ult., in the Old ‘Town Hall, 
Manchester; Mr. H. Stevens, Mus. Bac., in the chair. On the motion 
of Dr. Horton Allison, the following resolutions were passed :—* (1) 
That in the opinion of the Society it is expedient that in order to 
enable persons requiring instruction to distinguish qualified from un- 
qualified teachers of music,"an Act of Parliament should be passed 
legalizing the registration of qualified teachers of the theory and 
practice of music, (2) That positive proof of ample qualification both 
by learning and by ability, and of fitness in other respects, such as 
moral character and technical and general education, should be the 
only grounds upon which any person should be entitled to be registered 
as a teacher of music, such proof to be given to the satisfaction of a 
committee or council to be appointed for the purpose of receiving it at 
or before the time at which such registration is applied for by the 
person applying for it. (3) That steps should further be taken by or 
on behalf of this Society to ascertain whether any member of Parliament 
at present has in hand or intends to bring forward a measure of legal- 
ization for the registration of teachers, and that if so such member or 
members should be requested to include a definition of qualified teachers 
of music to be decided upon by a council or committee expressly 
appointed for the purpose.” 


A new Comic Opera, by Florian Pascal, entitled “« Cymbia,” has 
been produced with great success at the Strand Theatre, and a long 
run may be anticipated. There is no lack of tuneful songs, and the 
choruses and ensembles are dramatic and musicianly. ‘The book— 
by Mr. Harry Paulton—is good and very funny ; and the enthusiasm 


of crowded audiences is endorsed by the general verdict of the Press 
critics. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE JAVANESE. 





An opportunity has occurred for adding somewhat 
to our knowledge of Javanese music. Some Dutch 
gentlemen lately brought to Europe a troupe of 
Javanese dramatic performers, with their musical 
instruments. They came from Batavia to London, 
and their first performances were given in the 
annexe of the Royal Aquarium. Hitherto, all we 
have known either of the music of the Javanese or of 
their musical instruments, has been from Sir Stamford 
Raffles’ ‘‘ History of Java,” published in 1828, In 
the midst of his political duties he found time to 
examine the antiquities, the literature, and the classic 
language (the Kawi), and, to some extent, the tradi- 
tional music of the Javanese. Humboldt far more 
exhauStively studied the language, and the results of 
his work occupy three large volumes of the Transac- 
tions of the Berlin Academy. 

Dr. Caldwell, in his work on the Dravidian 
languages, has pointed out the provable relative place 
of Kawi among other languages. Only small portions 
of the old poems written in it have been rendered into 
modern language, though it continues to be the 
language of the drama. A few travellers have 
described some of the antiquities, but the information 
about the music of this people has remained most 
scanty, though the few details given by Sir Stamford 


. Raffles shows there is a high interest attached to it. 


Although the Javanese now survive only in the two 
small provinces of Djojckarta and Sovrakarta (or Solo), 
and the hereditary princes are little more than 
nominal rulers under Dutch protection, the Imperial 
gamelans are sedulously retained as part of the Court 
appendages, and musical entertainments continue to 
have a firm hold on the interest ot the people. 

It is not quite clear how the word gamelan is 
exactly used. Some recent travellers speak of a 
gamelan for a pleasure party which consisted only of 
three instruments, though a Court gamelan is said to 
number over a hnndred. Some apply it to the 
instruments only, and others again under the term 
seem to include the dramatic performers. Our word 
orchestra (as used to include band and chorus), would, 
perhaps, be the nearest equivalent for a full gamelan, 
as there are vocals parts assigned to female voices, 
which are given by performers who remain seated on 
the ground, to distinguish them from the actors. Sir 
Stamford Raffles speaks of gamelans for festive pro- 
cessions and for military music. There are also 
gamelans of bamboo instruments entirely, and 
apparently sometimes tom-toms and. flutes only are 
used. 

The instruments these Javanese have brought are 
only such as are used for dramatic performances, and 
it is these only which are here described. Although 
the announcements speak of the Javanese gamelan, 
it is clear there are two quite distinct sets of instru- 
ments, which represent different musical systems. 
Interspersed as they stand among one another, and 
many of them similar in appearance, this was not 
readily apparent, but after comparing the notes of the 
instruments separately, it is certain that one system 
is pentatonic (like the old Scotch scale), and the other 
contains intervals which cannot be referred, with 
exactness, to any in our system. Except the rebab 
and soeling, all the instruments are percussive, and 
the uncertainty of determining some of the notes is no 
doubt partly due to want of that practical skill in 
striking them which is necessary for producing the 
clearest tones. Several of the instruments, however, 
are in duplicate, and no amount of variation in the 
manner of striking seems to get some of the corre- 
sponding duplicate notes exactly alike. Great 
allowance must evidently be made for these instru- 
ments being imperfectly tuned. The pentatonic 





system is unmistakable, and where a note is not 
exactly in tune, it is easy to know how far it is wrong. 
The other system is somewhat a puzzle. Assuming 
the notes to be true, there are, in some cases, five 
intervals to one of our intervals ; in other cases, the 
interval is the same, while some of ‘our notes are 
altogether wanting. The native name for the gamelan 
of instruments with the pentatonic scale is Gamelan 
Salindro, The other is called Gamelan Pelog. The 
only instruments common to the two are the trio- 
stringed rhebab, the drums and the gongs. ‘There 
are other instruments similar in construction in both 
gamelans, the only difference being the difference in 
their scale. All the percussion instruments may be 
grouped under the types, harmonicon, bell, gong, 
drum, Ketzer (?). They are all played with topoos, 
which may be roughly described as drumsticks, though 
there is a great variety in their shape and wadding. 
The following are the names and description. 


Harmonicon Type (Woop P ares). 


Kambang.—The sounding plates are of wood 
(stated to be a species of pyrus), which rest ona 
carved and painted frame, about ten inches high. The 
plates are kept in their places by metal pegs driven 
into the frames. ‘They are not fixed, but at one end 
there is a hole through which a peg can freely pass, 
and the other end lies between two pegs. Their 
position can be thus easily changed. The tapoos with 
which it is played are in shape like those used in a 
British cavalry band, with the rim covered with 
prepared woolly skin. 

The Kambang Salindro has twenty notes, with a 
range of four octaves. The lowest is twenty-four 
inches long, and the highest about twelve inches 
long. The length of the frame is four feet three 
inches. 

The Kambang Pelog has nineteen notes. The 
lowest is about twenty inches long, and the highest 
twelve and half inches long. The length of the frame 
is four feet four and half inches. 


Harmonicon Tyre (Merat P ares). 


Saron.—The sounding-plates or bars are of metal, 
stated to be an alloy of copper and silver, and without 
any tin. Those of the lower notes are so thin in 


relation to their size, they can be best described as 


plates ; but in the ascending scale they are gradually 
more bar shaped, till for the highest the bar is arch 
shaped, in transverse section, with a depth about 
equal to the width at the base. In the sarons of the 
Gamelan Salindro, the notes are in groups of six for 
each instrument, each being a complete octave 
interval, and the sarons in sequence range over three 
octaves, with the pentatonic intervals. The highest 
is called Saron peking salindro, the next Saron allete 
salindro, and the lowest the Saron demong salindro. 

For the Gamelan Pelog there are similarly three 
sarons, but in groups of seven notes each. ‘The 
intervals are, of course, different from the salindro 
sarons, the second and sixth being octaves. The 
adjectival names, peking, allete, and demong, are 
similarly used for them. 

The sarons are played with tapoos ; those for the 
demongs are padded, those for the alletes and pekings 
are mallet-shaped, and of hard wood. 

Slentem salindro.--The Slentem salindro is an 
instrument which follows in sequence the octave next 
below the Saron demong salindro. ‘The only essential 
difference is that each plate has a hollow boss. 


SELL Type. 

The word Bells is here used for the metal instru- 
ments, which have a shape like an inverted kettle with 
a hollow boss on thetop. There does not seem to 
be any native generic name for them, and no European 
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writer appears (so far as can be told from researches 
at the British Museum) to have described them. 
Bells, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, are 
hung, and are struck not far above the rim; these 
are not hung, but rest upon two stretched cords, and 
are struck on the top of the boss. The difference in 
the way in which they are supported, so as to vibrate 
in response to a blow, does not seem to warrant the 
introduction of a new name. ‘The presence of the 
hollow boss is distinctive, and may perhaps, when its 
effect on overtones is more accurately studied, require 
the use of some convenient term, such perhaps as 
‘‘boss-bell,” but in this description they are called 
simply ‘ Bells.” 

There is a great range in the relation of the various 
dimensions. The diameter of the bell at the mouth 
varies from seven inches to eighteen, the sides are 
from four and a half to eight inches. The boss is 
from three to five inches across, and from one inch 
and a half to three inches high. 

All these bells stand separately. Bells of higher 
pitch are mounted in groups, each group having a 
strong wooden frame. Only those which stand singly 
have separate names. ‘The groups are regarded as 
separate instruments. The slentem pelog consists of 
a group of seven bells, the bonang pelog of fourteen 
bells, and the deneros (also used in the gamelan pelog 
above) of fourteen bells. The two groups have 
** bosses’ in the middle, but this is common to some 
Chinese gongs. There is nothing distinctive in the 
drums, tom-toms, flute, or rhebab. It is the metal 
instruments that are most interesting. Many of the 
plates and bars are attractive by the beauty of their 
tone, but the bells are more than this. 

There are many subjects for study in these un- 
familiar instruments which may, perhaps, furnish 
practical hints to bell founders. A question by no 
means easy to answer is, what relation is aimed at 
between the *‘ boss” and the rest of the bell. The 
mode of manufacture is stated to be, that the metal 
is first roughly cast in a mould, then hammered into 
shape, and then the note is brought to the desired 
pitch by filing. What is aimed at and what is actually 
done are evidently different, unless an approximation 
satisfies. The bosses are, in some cases, far from 
central, and the diameters of some of the bells, taken 
in different directions, varies as much as half-an-inch. 
It seems as if the intention were to make the boss 
give an octave of the entire bell, but in some cases 
the fifth or twelfth is predominant. A satisfactory 
study of them could be made only in some quieter 
place, and it would be well if this could be done before 
they leave London. As regards the combination of 
the instruments as a gamelan, it will be seen that 
practically there are but three instruments ; the series 
of plates and bells giving the different octaves of one 
instrument, the kambang in itself forming the second, 
and the drums the third. The drums seem to be 
equivalent not only to drums as commonly used, but 
to sound sustaining stringed instruments, as when 
they are played with a rapid succession of taps. 

Writers on oriental music have probably dwelt too 
much on the peculiarity of scales, for in the cast of 
these Javanese instruments, notes in sequence seem 
never used, 

It is stated above that, while the pentatonic system 
of the Gamelan Salindro is unmistakeable, that of the 
Gamelan Pelok was somewhat a puzzle. Further 
study of the instruments has explained how it arose. 
In the Slentem Pelog and in the Peneros, which, as 
described, consist each of groups of fourteen ‘ bells,” 
the position of some of the bells is sometimes changed 
for convenience, apparently that those which were 
much used ,in any particular pitch may be close 
together. Herr Walkert, who has brought the 
Javanese to Europe, is not a musician, and although 











most ready to interpret questions to the Javanese and 
their answers, it is now evident that some of the 
questions have been misunderstood. The difficulty 
is further increased from the fact that, just as there is 
no word for music, so the notes do not seem to have 
names. There are names for the plates and the bells, 
for the small as well as the large bells, though till a 
few days ago it was said there were not. The names, 
from left to right, in the instruments of the Gamelan 
Pelok, run thus:—Bem, Pengulu (or Pengula), 
Penala, Pelok, Limo, Nenem (or Gnum), and Bavang, 
and these apply to the metal plates of the sarous, the 
wood plates of the kambang, and the “ bells.” In 
the Gamelan Salindro (the pentatonic system) there 
is no pelok and no barang. ‘The word barang is, 
however, introduced as an adjective. Thus the low 
bem in each saron is called bem bazzan, and the octave 
above, bem barang. So far all is simple, and the bem 
of the Gamelan Pelok is the same note as the bem of 
the Gamelan Salindro. But the limo of the Salindro 
corresponds to the nenzm of the Pelok, and the penalu 
of the salindro is the same as the pelok of the Gamelan 
Pelok. Thus, though there is no felok plate in the 
salindro sequences—and, it was said, this chiefly 
distinguished the salindro from the pelok—there is the 
same note, but called in one case, pelok, and in the 
other, fenala. By the aid of diagrams, and writing 
the names, it is clear all the men agree on these 
points, and it is easy to make them understand that 
you recognise the same note or sound (buni) from the 
Salindro Limo as from the Pelok Nenem. As for any 
name for the notes, corresponding to our do, re, mi, 
they do not seem to have any. Though tHeir ears are 
so wonderfully acute, though they are excellent 
timeists, can play a piece twenty minutes long and 
complicated in structure, and though music has been 
cultivated by the nation for thousands of years, they 
have no names for their notes, and no notation. 
Another difficulty stood in the way of understanding 
the system of the Gamelan Pelog. As stated in the 
previous article, the Kambany Pelog has nineteen 
wooden plates; but it was noticed there were others 
lying about, and sometimes some of these were used. 
At first Herr Walkert said he understood that was to 
prevent certain notes that were much used from being 
too much worn. But it was then noticed that the 
substituted plates were not the same note as those 
that were removed. The men either could not or 
would not explain what the changes were. It has 
been suggested that, as the music is handed down 
traditionally, those initiated to the “‘ secrets ” are not 
allowed to divulge them. Be this as it may, by using 
diagrams, and “ dodging the question,” as schoolboys 
would say, this was made out after many attempts. 
The fifth, tenth, and fifteenth plates are removed from 
the Kambang Pelok, and fresh plates are substituted. 
The Kambang Pelok is then called Kambang Sarok 
(which means shifted), the scale has been changed. 
The fourth, ninth, fourteenth, and nineteenth remain 
octaves as before. Again, there is another change, 
Nos. three, eight, and thirteen, are removed, and four, 
nine, and fourteen, are shifted into their place. . The 
Sorok, five, ten, and fifteen are shifted to four, nine, 
and fourteen, and fresh five, ten, and fifteen, are put 
in. Here is quite another scale, and the Kambang is 
then called Kambang Sorok Barang. ‘There is also 
another change, which makes the Kambang Sorok 
Danso. After this was understood, and the men 
admitted the diagrams were correct, the shifting of 
the bells became intelligible. The Barang bells are 
used only when the Barang plates are in the Kambang, 
and soon. They are not actually removed from the 
frame, but for each piece the bells that have to be 
used are kept, as much as possible, in the middle, as 
the frames are over seven feet long. The Gamelan 
Pelog, therefore, it comes out, has four scales, and 
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what some musicians at first set down to hap-hazard, 
is in accordance with the delicacy of these systems. 

In the Peneros the fourteen bells are in two rows, 
one called wedok (female), and the other lanang 
male). Similarly, in the Bonang there are two rows. 
The wedok row of the peneros has the bells of the same 
pitch as the lanang row of the bonang, but the bells 
are differently shaped, and the timbre is different. 
There is no word for octave, but the bells that are 
octaves are called koempoel (couples). The intervals 
in the Gamelan Pelok have been approximately 
ascertained with a standard set of tuning forks, and 
with a flute of known pitch; but as they do not 
correspond with ours, it is but an approximation. The 
Pengulu of the Gamelan Pelog isa C rather sharp ; 
the Penelu, a D rather flat ; Pelok, a Good F; Limo, 
a flat F sharp; Nenem, something between G to G 
sharp; Barang, A flat, and Bem, between a very 
sharp A flat and B. Perhaps, with a siren, it may be 
possible to get them with exactness, but there are 
difficylties with percussion instruments. The scales 
are :— 

PELOK ...... Pengulu Pelok Limo Nenem Bem 
sorokK DANSO ...... Pengulu Penelu Nenem Barang Bem 
eS eee Pengulu Peuelu Limo Nenem Bem 
soroK BARANG .... Pengulu Penelu Limo Nenem Barang 

Nothing has been written on the Javanese systems, 
and as the bells are peculiar to the nation, it would be 
a pity not to learn all that can be learnt.—Journal of 
the Society of Arts. 








TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON: 


Practica, Locat Examinations. 

The following are lists in order of merit, of the successful candidates 
at the Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music, held 
during the past month. Other Examinations of the same kind will be 
held at various Centres during the coming ’l’erms, Candidates desirous 
of entering at these Examinations should apply to the Local Secretary 
at their Centre. 

|N.B.—Those marked * are equal in merit.] 
Canterbury.—March 13, 1883. 

Senior Division.—Pass Certificate: Walter Wildey~ (Singing), 
Junior Division.—Honours Certificate : Marie Maude Boone. Pass 
Certificates: Alice Waterfield, Charlie Cheeseman, Alice Sneller, 
*Agnes Fagg, *Laura M. Wyndham Bear, Florence Putwain, 
Primary Division,—Pass Certificates : Beatrice Boone, Lily Wilbee. 

Hastings.—March 14, 1883. 

Senior Division.—Honours Certificate : Edith Conquest Shrewsbury, 
Pass Certificates: Alice M. Curling Hope, Ellen Hill. Junior 
Division.— Honours Certificates: Septima Moulton, Mary Jane 
‘Taylor, Kate Shrewsbury. Pass Certificates: *Emily L. Rossiter, 
*Gertrude M. Craven, Edward James McCormick. Primary 
Division.—Pass Certificate : Fanny A. 5. Lamborn, Mymy Le Four, 
Frances Stephenson, *Katie Cranstoun, *Elsie England, Ada Reeves. 

Easthourne.—March 15, 1883. 

Senior Division.—Pass Certificates: David Brown (Organ), Josephine 
Worley. Junior Division.—Pass Certificates : Ruth E, Burton, Mary 
E. Wilcox Smith, Helena ‘lhorman, *Elizabeth Annie Ryder, *Ethel 
Braby, Lilian Braby. Primary Division.—Pass Certificates : Edward 
William Sutton, Margaret Sophia Pritchett, William Spark, Charles P. 
Sanger, Percy Creswick Oliver. 

‘The Returns of other Examinations of the same sort not yet to hand 
will be published next month. 

New Locat Committees, 

The following are among the latest returns of Local Committees 
at the various Centres, 

Aberystwith.—Professor Angus, Edward Edwards, Esq., Mrs, 
Llewellyn Edwards, John Gibson, Esq., Thomas Samuel, Esq., the 
Rev. C. H. Simpson, Mr. William Williams.—Lo-al Secretary, Miss 
E. Marie Jones, 

Banbury.—Miss Bralley, Miss E. J. Brailey, Rev. E. Edgerly, M.A. 
Local Secretary, Mark J. Monk, Esq., Mus. B. 

Barnsley.—J. Cheater, Esq., The Rev. W. Edwards, W, Frankland, 
Esq., J. Gration, Esq., H. Johnston, Esq., the Rev. W. W. Kirby, 
M.A., B.D., the Rev. Norman W. Shelton, B.A.-—Local Secretary, 
J. Asquith, Esq., Mus. °B. 

Cardiff-—P. Dowson, Esq., Colonel Hill, C.B, (Chairman), J. P. 
Ingledew, Esq., E. B. Reece, Esq., Louis ‘Tylor, Esq.—Local Secretary, 

. Scott, Esq. 

Chardstock.—The Rev, G. Barlow, M: A. Bastin, Esq., the Rev. 
H. M. Robinson, D.D., Miss Woodstock,—Local Secretary, G, E, 





Lyle, Esq. 


Chester.—E. S. Giles, Esq., S. Golder, Esq., the Rev. Canon 
Grantbam, M.A. (Chairman),—Local Secretary, H. Radford, Esq. 

Colchester.—The Rev. C. Everitt, M.A., Charles Osmond, Esq., 
Miss Whitley.—Local Secretary, W. C. Everett, Esq., A, Mus. '1.C.L. 

Coventry.—The Rev. F. M. Beaumont, B.A., the Rev, G, 
Cutfe, B.A, W. W. S. Escott, Esq., Alderman Gulson, J, P., Miss C. 
Rotherham, Mrs, Waters,—Local Secretary, Miss ‘Tite. 

Croydon.—The Rev. J. M. Braithwaite, M. A., G. C. Burry, Esq., 
Miss Waters, F. West, Esq., F.R.G.S,—Local Secretary, F, Cam- 
bridge, Esq. 

Grange.—Charles Atkinson, Esq., Miss Dunkley, Major Harrison, 
—Local Secretary, E. Sewell, Esq., M.A., F.G.S, 

Holbeach.—T.. Angell-Lane, Esq., Miss Bradfield, the Rev, Canon 
Hemmans, M.A.,'T, Lowe, Esq., Miss Mitchell,—Mottram, Esy., the 
Rev, R. A, Ram,, M.A,, W. B. Stableforth, Esq.—Local Secretary, 
Miss Julia Barber. 

Huddersfield—The Worshipful the Mayor, Alderman Denham, 
the Rev. C. Robinson, M.A., Mus, B.—Local Secretary, S. A, 
Backhausen, Esq. 

Leicester.—Charles Hancock, Esq., Mus, B., F.C.0., W. H. 
Barrow, Esq., F.C.O., Miss Crossley.—Local Secretary, Charles E. 
Birch, Esq. 

Liverpool.—George Allman, Esq., Samuel Campbell, Esq., R. W. 
Crowe, Esq., Mus, D, Cantab,, Frank Emery, Esq., Julius Franks, Esq., 
Henry Grimshaw, Esq:, W. D. Hall, Esq., Franklin Haworth, Esq., 
Dr, R. H. D. Johnson, W, H. Jude, Esq., J. H. Kelly, Esq., J. B. 
Mackenzie, Esq., Dr. Macpherson, the Rev. 'T. Major Lester, M.A., 
J. B. Roose, Esq., Palgrave Simpson, Esq. (Chairman), Major R. E. 
Stewart, Harold Swift, Esq. (Honorary Auditor).—Local Secretary, 
and Honorary Treasurer, James J, Monk, Esq. 

Morecambe.—F. Birkett, Esq., the Rev. R. Cranfield, M.A,, the 
Rev. A. W. Gray, B.A., the Rev. M. H. Marsden, M.A., James 
Tetley, Esq., F. Willan, Esq.—Locai Secretary, R. H. Earnshaw, 
Eo. A. Mus., T.C.L. 

eading.—R. Bradley, Esq., J. W. Martin, Esq., John Messer, 
Esq.—Local Secretary, J. C. B. Tirbutt, Esq. 

Spilsby —The Rev. J. Bayldon, M.A., A. E, Gregory, Esq., 
A.Mus, T.C.L., the Rev. W. W. Layng, M.A., Mrs, Walter Martin, 
the Rev. T. W. Sale, M.A., Miss Searby, Mrs. Thimbleby, Dr. J. 
Walker.—Local Secretary, Miss Rose. 

Walsall.—The Worshipful the Mayor, — Best, Esq., Dr. Gwin- 
neth Sharpe, Miss Sadler, George Siddons, Esq.—Local Secretary, 
H. W. Rogers, Esq., A.Mus., 'T.C.L. 

Warrington.—A. Mackie, Esq., L.L.D., 'T. Mee Pattison, Esq., 
J. Newcombe, Esq., W. 5S. Woods, Esq.—Local Secretary, Mrs. G. 
Hubi Newcombe. 

Worcester.—Dyson, Esq., Miss Edwards, Miss Pullen, Miss Smith. 

Those Local Secretaries who have not yet sent in their returns as 
above are requested to do so at once, 


The Secretary of Trinity College, London, has re- 
ceived the following communications which will be 
of great interest to those who, like the writers, are 
engaged in collecting subscriptions for the Decennial 
Fund of the College. The Bronze medal has been 
awarded to each of the ladies in accordance with the 
original announcement of the Board. 





‘“* Miss Hopkins presents her compliments to the Secretary of ‘Trinity 
College, London, and has much pleasure in forwarding the Collecting 
Card, and the amount she has collected (£5 6s od) for the Decennial 
Celebration Fund, Part of this sum has been obtained by Miss Hopkins’s 
Oil Paintings, on ‘Terra Cotta plaques, of landscapes, animals and 
flowers, which she sold, and the amounts received are put on the Card. 
Miss Hopkins thought this a nice plan, as, when possible, the Sister 
Arts ought ever to help one another, and she has been delighted to 
be able to use one gift to help another which she loves so well. Miss 
Hopkins wishes every success to the College, and feels sure it is 
doing a very great and good work, and she is much interested in the 
examinations, having passed both the junior and senior local ones 
(in elementary harmony) with second class honours, and gained a local 
prize after having studied under the local secretary, Mr. J. A. 
Matthews, of whose kindness and patience in explaining and trying to 
make pupils understand and feel interested in the ‘ Divine Art,’ she 
cannot speak in sufficient praise, or say enough for, as he spares no pains 
to make pupils learn and really understand what they are doing. 

‘©, Pittville Parade, March 6th, 1883.” 


« Miss Charlotte E. C. Hopkins presents her compliments to the 
Honorary Secretary of ‘Trinity College, London, and has much pleasure 
in, forwarding (by Mr, Matthews, Hon, Soc. Sec.) five guineas towards 
the Decennial Celebration Fund. Having passed both the junior and 
senior examinations, taken second class honours in the latter, and also 
gained a prize, Miss C. Hopkins has felt especially interested in the 
College, which has done more for the spread of musical knowledge 
than any other institution, Thinking it would be a nice way of 
obtaining subscriptions for the College Fund, she has painted in oils 
several landscapes, animals, and birds, and disposed of them amongst 
friends (as may be seen by the accompanying collecting card). 
Miss C. E. C. Hepkins wishes every success to ‘Trinity College 
in these days when other Colleges are seeking pre-eminence, though 
only taking pattern and following its example. 

“1, Pittville Parade, Cheltenham, March 6th, 1883.” 
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The Secretary begs to acknowledge the gift of the apparatus for 
the ‘Technics of the Fingers” sent to the College by Professor 
Schewencke. 

The Honorary Librarian of ‘Trinity College, London, begs to 
acknowledge the following donation to the library:—P. Piel’s 
“ Vorspielbuch,” Op. 6; Jakob and Richter’s * Reformatorisches 
Choralbuch.”” Presented by Arthur H. Collyer, Esq., Mus, B., A. Mus, 
T.C.h. 

The following r new Honorary Members have been elected since our 
last issue :—Elizabeth C arrodus, Keighley ; Miss Headdey, Cheltenham ; 
Rev. Charles Robinson, M.A.. Mus. B., Huddersfield ; Henry William 
Radford, Chester ; Annabella Wilson, ‘Tenterden; Eliza A. Williamson, 
Harrogate; Mary Anne Dunkley, Grange-over-Sands ; Howard Ruff, 
London; Edwin Wilding, London ; Horatio H, Shirley, London ; 
Lina von Schenck, Chippenham, and Mrs. Culverwell, Cowbridge. 


TRINITY eteaniiee LONDON. 


PRIZE. MUSICAL COMPETITIONS. 


Tug AcapesicaL Boarp or Trinrry Contecr, LonpoN, OFFER 
YHE FOLLOWING Prizes For 1883 :— 


Cnavpen Mustc.—Adjpudicator, Sir Micaart Costa, A Prize of Ten 
Guineas and the Gold Medal of the College for the best Quartet for Pianoforte, 
Violin, Viola, and Violoncello. Open to S:udents and Honorary Members of the 
College 

Puize Essay.—A indicator, EB. WW. Turpin, Esq. The Gold Modal of the 
College for the best Essay on ‘‘ The Use of the Orchestra in the Services of the 
Chures.” Open to Students and Henorary Members of the College. 

Cuonate on Hyay Tone Paize.—Adjudicator, Dr. W. H. Longhurst. A 
Prize of Three Guineas for the best Chorale or Hymn Tune tothe words, “O 
Thou, the Way, the Truth, the Life.” Open to Students and Honorary Members 
of the College. 

Tun Boxavia Test Paizes.—Adjudlicator, W. H. Cummincs, Esq. Two 
Prizes of Three Guineas and Two Guineas for the best Essays on “The Madrigal 
Writers of the Elizabethan period.” Open to Students and Honorary Members 
of the Colleze, and Pupils or Members of enrolled Jostitutions. 

The Regulations, giving full particulars of the Competitions, may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Trinity Coliege, Loudon, W. 


By Order of the Academical Board, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
,CHEAP EDITION (being the,Fif.centh), of 


The Psalter; or, Canticles & Psalms of David, 
POINTED for CHANTING on a NEW PRINCIPLE. 
With Explanations and Directions. By the late STEPHEN 
ELVEY, Mus. Doc., Organist of New and St. John’s Col- 
leges, and Organist and Choragus to the University of 
Oxford. With a Memoraudum on the Pointing of the 
“Gloria Patri” by Sir G. J. Elvey. 


Iino, cloth, price 1s 


ALSO 
Il. FCAP. 8vo. EDITION (the Fourteenth), limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. ; with Proper Psalms, 3s. 
Ill. LARGE-TYPE EDITION (the Eighth), for 
ORGAN, demy 8vo, cloth, 5s 
The PROPER PSALMS separately. 


The CANTICLES separately. 
Svo, 3d. 


Feap. Svo, sewed, Gil. 
Seventeenth Edition. TF eap. 





THIS PSALTER IS USED AT ST. GEORGE'S 
CHAPEL, WINDSOR, and at many Cathedrals. 


. 


PARKER & CO., Oxford; and, 6, Southampton Street, Strand 


London. 


ar cohomge OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 

Viauoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., shovld apply to W. 
REEVES, Musical Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Flect Street, 
Loudon, E.C, 


Ready. Price Bs. 


EEVES' MUSICAL DIRECTORY, (for 1883). Of the 
Music Trades gnd Professions of the United Kingdom. 
Price, 3s., Paper; or Cloth, 4s. 


3R2 pages. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


Price Sixpence the Three Parts. 


USICAL CATALOGUE (A to H ;—H to P;— 

Po to Z). Consisting of List with Prices of our Current 

Stock—Histories, Treatises, Ancient and Modern Music-—Organ 

Musie—String Music, and in fact almost every Branch of Musical 

Art that can be embraced within the scope of a General Musical 
Vatalogue. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


| 


| SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 





TO ADVERTISERS :—“ Musical Education” circulates 
considerably in Schools, and amongst a large class of the 
Public and Profession, as well as with the large and 
increasing number of Students and Musical Amateurs. 


Copies of this Paper can be forwarded by post in the United 
Kingdom, and to the principal Countries in the Postal 
Union for 3s. 6d. a year ; 6 months, 1s. 9d.; single copies, 34d. 

ADVERTISEMENTS :—Two lines, 2s.; per line after, 6d. Front page 


Advertisements, one third pon Per inch, 5s. 6d. Four 
insertions charged as Three. Remittances in Postal Orders. 


* All Communications for the Editor as well as Subscriptions 
and Advertisements, must be sent to Willtam Reeves, 185, 
leet Street, London. 


Che Orchestra 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, EDUCATIONAL, DAAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS- 


P. T.—Yes, use Elementary Music by Dr. Westbrook, price 1s. 

Jutta Urvorey.—Thanks for your sugcestion, we are making arrangements 
for a series of Photographs to be given with this paper. 

Douniiy.—Let us hear fronr you with short paragraphs. 





PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
TUE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS—MUZIO CLEMENTI, 
by G, 'T. Ferats. 

LOVE WHICH ALTERS NOT. 


Musical Instruments of the Javanese—Academical Intelligence—Prize Com- 
petitions—Edinbargh University Musical Socicty’s Concert—Musical and 
Dramatic Sick Fund—Karly Writers for the Pianoforte—New Publications 
—* The Celtic Lyre.” By Fion—Cha Philosophy of Music considered 
ax an Imitative Art. By A. C. Garbett—"‘ Che Theatre.” Edited by 
Clement Scott, &c., Kc. —Concerts—New Music—Notes, &c., &c. 


LONDON, APRIL, 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 

We this month give particulars of the first of a 
series of prizes we propose offering monthly for 
musical compositions of merit. The competition 
will be an open one, and the prizes will be awarded 
by a committee of Professors, the judgment of the 
majority being conclusive. 

A first prize of £2 2s. will be given for the best 
original tune for 4 voices (in short score) to the 
hymn, “Abide with me.” A second prize of 
10s. 6d., and a third, musical books to the value 
of 10s. 6d. 


1883. 





The following rules must be strictly observed :— 


1. Each composition to be enclosed in a separate en- 
velope, addressed ‘‘ To the Editor of Tur Orcnestra, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C.,” with a distinctive 
motto in the left hand corner. The same motto, with 
the composer’s name and address, to be sent in another 
envelope, which will not be opened till the prizes are 
awarded, 

2. The same competitor may try for both {prizes 
under different mottos, all unsuccessful MSS. will be 
destroyed, and the composers are therefore particu- 
larly requested to retain duplicates. 

3. The last day for sending in works for competition 
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will be May 21, and it is hoped that the prizes will 
be awarded, and the names of the prize-winners an- 
nounced in our June issue. ? 

Should any of the unsuccessful compositions present 
sufficient points of merit to justify their publication, 
the mottos of all such will be printed in “ THe 
ORCHESTRA, AND MusicaL Epucation,” and the 
publisher would be willing to give 200 copies to the 
composer for the copyright of the same. 

Should any composition attain such popularity that 
its insertion in any popu.ar tune-book may seem to 
the Editors of such books desirable, a fee of £5 will be 
required, £2 ros. of which will be paid to the composer 
forevery Book in which it is inserted, books published 
at our office excepted. 

The amount of each prize will be paid in cash, but 
should the successful competitor prefer books or music 
selected from a catalogue of musical publications 
which will be forwarded, these will be charged half 
price, or a portion only of the amount of prize may be 
taken in books and the balance in cash. 





Next month we shall give particulars of further 
prizes for a Quadruple Chant for the T¢ Deum, Patrt- 
song, Organ Composition, &c. 





EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY, MUSICAL SOCIETY’S 
CONCERT. 





The sixteenth annual concert took place on the 
16th ult. before a crowded audience. Notwithstand- 
ing many difficulties with which the “ University 
Musical Society” has had and is always likely to 
have to contend, this society has now existed and 
lately flourished for seventeen years. Its develop- 
ment and progress are traceable to the sustained 
efforts of its president, the Professor of Music, to 
whom belongs the credit of of having been able, year 
after year, to induce two hundred young men of 
this University to give time to the drudgery of 
choral practice. The chorus consisted of nearly two 
hundred voices, and the orchestra numbers fifty 
performers—the whole under the direction of the 
president, the Professor of Music. The programme 
was at once interesting and attractive. The concert 
opened with Costa’s arrangement of the ‘ National 
Anthem,” and we may specially name “ Lutzow’s 
Wild Chase” (Weber), where the echoes for horn 
were so eftectively introduced. ‘* Home they brought 
her warrior dead ” (Oakeley), received an enthusiastic 
encore. The Scotch songs were given with vigour 
and true martial spirit. Strict attention was paid 
throughout to the various degree of light and shade, 
and the attack was always certain. The pianoforte 
pieces consisted ofa ‘* Romance ” in F sharp (Oakeley), 
worthily coupled with Henselt’s popular and fanciful 
‘* Etude” in the same key. Both pieces were played 
by Mr. Cook with skill, and he received an encore, and 
gave Mendelssohn’s “ Frithlingslied.”” Mr. Sneddon 
rendered the welcome “Non piu andrai,” and a 
charming serenade by Oakeley, the latter receiving a 
well-deserved recall. Mr. Watson very pleasingly sung 
‘“When other lips” (Balfe), and in answer to the 
persistence of the audience gave Oakeley’s ‘“ Ad 
Amore.” The “ Overture to Saul” was rendered with 
true Handelian feeling. The students and their 





esteemed Professor have reason to congratulate 


themselves on the success of their labours during the 
past session. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC SICK FUND. 





A public dinner in celebration of the twenty-seventh 
anniversary of this charity was held recently at 
Willis’s Rooms, under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor, supported by Mr. Sheriff De Keyser, Mr. Sheriff 
Savory, and Mr. Under-Sheriff Shepheard, and a con- 
siderable gathering of gentlemen connected with the 
dramatic’ and musical professions. After the loyal 
and patriotic toasts had been duly honoured, that of 
‘‘The Army, Navy, and Reserve” being responded 
to by Colonel Cochrane, the Lord Mayor gave the 
toast of the evening, ‘* Success to the Dramatic and 
Musical Sick Fund,” which for more than a quarter 
of a century had been of incalculable benefit to those 
for whose benefit it was established. This annual 
dinner was held in order to appeal to the public to 
support the benevolent branch of the fund; and 
he eulogised emphatically the discriminating 
charity with which it was administered. It was not 
necessary that recipients of its assistance should be 
subscribers to the fund. No qualification was needed 
but necessity ; and as they knew by experience that the 
necessitous class included not only-actors and actresses 
but dramatic authors, singers, members of the orchestra, 
scene painters, and many others connected with the 
two professions. Some £300 had been spent in loans 
and weekly allowances, and for the greater part of that 
sum they were indebted to the annual festival They 
also contributed to the Brompton and Charing-Cross 
Hospitals, and this he believed was an admirable em- 
ployment of their funds. His lordship urged that no 
class had more claim on public benevolence than those 
who contribute to public amusements and who may fall 
into misfortune. Mr. Hermann Vezin having recited 
‘‘The Spanish Mother,” Mr. H. Betty proposed 
‘“The Drama,” coupled with the name of Mr. 
Pennington, who, in acknowledging the toast, 
claimed for the stage an important place among the 
educational and moral agencies of society. He 
observed, amid cheers, that the time seemed to have 
come to an end when the principal attractions of the 
theatre were the mechanical contrivances,: the work 
of the carpenter, the scene-painter, the uphoisterer, 
and the decorator ; and that now public taste showed 
an appreciation for works of genius and actors of 
ability. In the absence of Mr. E. A. Anson, the 
secretary, Mr. J. D. Tidd announced subscriptions 
amounting to £241 7s 6d, including 100 guineas 
from Mr. H. Betty. 

The musical programme, which formed a very 
conspicuous feature of the evening’s entertainment, 
was under the charge of Mr. Kingsbury and Mr. 
Theodore Drew, who were assisted by Miss Marian 
Burton, Mdme. Worrell, Mr. F. H. Celli, Mr. Walter 
Browne, Mr. H. Walsham, Mr. Pyatt, and Mr. W. 


Hogarth. 





Leevs.—Dr. Spark has recently been giving some recitals on the 
‘Town Hall organ, composed entirely of the works of the late Richard 
Wagner, Dr, Spark announces a series of “ Evenings with Great 
Composers ;” and on Saturday evening, March 18, the recital consisted 
of selections from Handel. ‘These performances have been well 
attended, and appear to be growing in public favour. 
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LOVE WHICH ALTERS NOT. 





(Continued from page 77.) 
CHAPTER VI. 


Charles Stanton was a just man, but the alternative 
that it was possible that the rector’s necessities had 
driven him into a corner never occurred to him. His 
mind was one of the “ straight ” order; in all his own 
dealings he was punctiliously straight, and he abomi- 
nated debt so much that every demand upon him was 
met on the very day when it was made; and although 
in the depths of his own heart he regretted that the 
rector lived beyond his income, he would as soon have 
dreamed of the fabric of the church falling about his 
ears as of Dubarry helping himself, even temporarily, 
out of the charity funds. It was not a question of 
what Mr. Stanton would have done if the idea had 
occurred to him; it did not occurto him. He knew 
that John Bernard did not live beyond his income, 
although the rector did; he had never heard of 
Bernard being in debt, although he knew that Dubarry 
was ; and yet when it turned out that the charity 
accounts were wrong to the extent of three hundred 
and sixty pounds, and he was called upon to decide 
in his own mind whether the rector or his organist 
was the delinquent, he did not hesitate for a moment 
—or rather the bent of his mind never permitted any 
doubt to arise. The matter was judged even before 
it assumed tangible shape, or came up for judgment. 
If the Reverend Edward Dubarry, Doctor of Divinity, 
and rector of Clive, stated that his organist, John 
Bernard, had not handed the whole or any part of the 
three hundred and sixty pounds to him, public morality 
and decency demanded that the finger of justice should 
point to the organist and not to the rector as the thief; 
and there it pointed accordingly. 

Alwyn Pelham made up his mind with equal 
rapidity, though with this difference, that he weighed 
both alternatives ; and with the acumen of a practised 
man of business, chose that which seemed to him to 
be most in accordance with the facts before him. To 
him Bernard was an old friend, whose necessities 
were not great, and whose style of living was modest 
and simple ; while Dubarry, in spite of his position as 
a clergyman, was hopelessly in debt. He judged 
them as men, and knew human nature too well to 
believe that the rector, because he was a clergyman, 
lived any better life, or was any more able to resist a 
great temptation than other men. 

When, therefore, Bernard called an hour later he 
found his judges equally divided, and his old friend 
resolved at any cost to stand by him. Stanton was 
reserved and impenetrable, but Bernard soon saw that 
his mind was as fully made up as Pelham’s. The 
rector himself came later, and reiterated his assertion 
that the initials were not his, and that the money had 
never come to his hands. Alwyn sat silent for some 
time; he did not wish to prejudice Bernard's case by 
injudicious advocacy, and it was quite evident to him, 
when the rector stuck to his point, and Stanton ex- 
pressed his conviction that his superior officer was in 
the right, that Bernard's astonishment and indignation 
came from a heart which was honest to the core, and 
formed stronger bulwarks round his friend than any 
which he could build for him. At last, however, his 
natural impetuosity carried him out of himself. He 
laid down the quill, which for the last ten minutes he 
had been impatiently nibbling, and strode majestically 
from the little table in the window to the judgment 
seat. 

‘Do I understand, Doctor Dubarry, that you de- 
liberately accuse John Bernard of fraud and forgery?” 

“Well, Pelham,” said the rector, looking over 
Alwyn’s shoulder into the vacancy behind, “I am 








sorry for Bernard, but I only want justice—that’s all 
I want.” 

“ Fraud—forgery!” said Bernard. ‘ Doctor Du- 
barry, you know I am innocent of both.” Rage 
almost choked his utterance, and the Doctor shifted 
uneasily on his chair. 

‘Listen to me, gentlemen,” said Alywn, still 
standing, and resting his knuckles on the table before 
him. ‘ Sit down, Jack, my boy. This is no light 
matter. It is one man’s word against another. The 
truth cannot be reached without a public exposure—”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t want to prosecute him,” said Dubarry ; 
‘let him put his accounts square, and quietly leave 
the parish.”’ 

‘You, Jack,” said Pelham, apparently not noticing 
the interruption, ‘“‘are my old and tried friend 
whom I have trusted and loved, God knows how 
well. You, sir, are a clergyman, and a man of 
wealth, position, and influence. One of you is a 
thief, has betrayed a sacred trust, and seeks to hide 
his villany by blasting the fair fame of the other. 
Whichever it is,” and as he spoke he sat down and 
took out his cheque-book, and began to write, ‘‘ the 
matter must remain between us four. There, Dr. 
Dubarry, is a cheque for three hundred and sixty 
pounds. If my friend, John Bernard, has kept the 
money, I will pay it for him;” and he laid the cheque 
on the table before the Rector. 

«« Alwyn, I swear—” Bernard began. 

‘‘ Stay a minute, Jack.” Then, turning to Dubarry, 
he continued, ‘‘ If he has not had it, and those initials 
are yours, you must answer to your conscience and 
to your God! There is the money, and you shall 
give me a receipt about which there shall be no 
possibility of mistake ;” and again he began to write. 

The whole movement had been so sudden and 
unexpected, that fora moment Charles Stanton was 
stupefied, and seemed unable to comprehend what 
was going on. At length, however, he rose to his 
feet, and cried— ‘ 

‘«« Alwyn, I cannot allow this—I protest.” 

**Mr. Stanton, you shall not prevent it,” was Pel- 
ham’s reply, calm and firm. It required all his efforts 
to suppress his anger, and he could not keep the tell- 
tale blood from his face. He finished his receipt, and 
then read it out :— 

‘* Received, this 30th day of September, 18—, of 
John Bernard, the sum of three hundred and sixty 
pounds, being the balance of moneys in his hands, 
belonging tothe trustees of the Charities of the Parish 
of Clive.”” Then he reached over the table and put the 
receipt by the side of the cheque. ‘‘ There, Dr. Du- 
barry, sign that, if you please!” 

Charles Stanton again attempted to intervene be- 
tween them. ‘Dr. Dubarry,” he said, “you will 
not sign it? You surely will not allow a—a—felon 
to escape in this way under the cover of a friend ?” 
His confidence in the rector’s integrity was un- 
shaken, and his soul rose in rebellion at the prospect 
of Bernard going unpunished. Alwyn, equally confi- 
dent in the integrity of his friend, was not to be 
moved from his position. 

‘“‘ If Dubarry does not sign it,” he said; ‘I will 
have a man here from Scotland-yard by this time to- 
morrow, and the whole matter shall be sifted—even 
though the result should ruin the best friend I had in 
the world ;” and folding his arms, he strode away to 
the window overlooking the churchyard. Anger at 
the rector’s meanness and duplicity, mingled with 
surprise at his audacity, gave to his face an expression 
which he felt would be better hidden, and he stood 
with his back turned upon the three at the table. The 
rector, with that peculiar look in his eyes which is 
never seen except in the impecunious, and only then 
when they are receiving money, took up first the 


} cheque and then the receipt. Mr, Stanton stood im- 
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movable as a statue; Bernard’s face was buried in 
his hands. Heavy as was the charge against him, 
he was thinking not so much of that as of his wife’s 
threats and the possible consequences of her carrying 
them out. 

‘‘I think I had better take it, Stanton,” Dubarry 
said, after a pause; “‘it will be better for Bernard—I 
don’t want to be vindictive, you know;” and he 
dallied with the cheque with one hand, while he took 
up a pen with the other. He signed the receipt, and 
threw it across to Bernard. Pelham still stood at the 
window. 

‘‘And now there’s another matter to settle—there 
is a cheque for a quarter’s salary, Bernard, in lieu of 
notice. Your wife called upon me this morning, and 
Stanton and I have decided that it will be better for 
you to leave the parish. I cannot allow a man to hold 
office as organist in my church who makes love to 
other women while his wife is alive !” 

‘It’s a lie!” Pelham turned suddenly round as he 
spoke, and strode back to thetable. His indignation 
broke forth at last, and he gave venttoit. ‘I repeat 
it, Dr. Dubarry; it’s a foul lie, and if you were not 
glad of an excuse to get Bernard out of your way, you 
would scorn either to believe it or to make such a 
dastardly use of it!” 

“My wife—my wife? Oh God!” Bernard lifted 
his head, only to let it fall again in an agony of 
shame, not for himself, but for Lottie. 

‘* Mr. Pelham,” said Stanton, ‘‘ you forget what is 
due to a clergyman, and a gentleman!” 

‘* Mr. Stanton, I forget nothing.” 

“Well,” the rector said, ‘there’s your cheque, 
Bernard. I am sorry we should have to part 
thus.” 

“Keep your money, and your pity, too, Mr. 
Dubarry!” Pelham replied; ‘ you require both far 
more than he does. If John Bernard wants money, 
I can find it for him.” 

** But, Mr. Pelham, “ the rector continued, in the 
same equable tone as had marked his utterance all 
along,” Bernard has a right to his salary; he can 
demand it in lieu of notice.” 

‘‘Then keep it, Dr. Dubarry, until I do demand 
it!” said Bernard, rising to his feet. 

‘¢T think I had better go, Stanton,” saidthe rector. 

‘*Yes, by all means,” Stanton replied; and they 
moved towards the door, the rector leading the way. 

**Good-bye Pelham,” he _ said; ‘ good-bye, 
Bernard !” 

“One word before you go, Dr. Dubarry,” the 
organist cried out. ‘* You know whether you have 
had that money or not, and if I leave Clive without 
probing the matter to the bottom now, it is because 
Alwyn Pelham’s generosity has made it possible. 
And before you believed that I had made love to 
other women, it would have been as well to ask 
the question of that woman herself. Miss Stanton 
knows—”’ 

‘“‘ Be silent, sir; do not dare to take my daughter's 
name upon your lips!” and Charles Stanton followed 
the rector tothe door. The moment after Bernard 
sank upon a chair, and wept likeachild. Pelham 
went to him and put his hand on his shoulder. 

**Don’t give way, Jack. You will have to leave 
Clive, but that will be no hardship now. Come to me 
in town, there’s room for you in Fenchurch-street. 
Calm yourself, my boy. Let us go out into the fresh 
air, and talk things over. I believe in you, in spite of 
all the world !” 

And a month later, John Bernard had turned his 
back upon his old home. 
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(To be Continued.) 


EARLY WRITERS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By H. L. ELMES, 





(Continued from page 93.) 


[To this essay was awarded the Junior Musical 
History Prize of, two guineas offered by the Aca- 
demical Board of Trinity College, London. | 


The greatest contemporary of Haydn was Mocatt, 
whose genius the former had gladly recognized and 
admired. The son of a gifted musician, the early 
talent which Mozart displayed was fostered and 
encouraged in every way. He commenced his career 
at the age of six years, when he had obtained great 
skill on the pianoforte. He visited at that early age 
Vienna, the cities of southern Germany, England, 
and in 1765, Holland also. In these places he 
performed as a pianoforte virtuoso. When quite 
young he became acquainted with the works of the 
best masters, particularly Haydn’s sonatas. In his 
own compositions in this art-form he adhered mainly 
to the form developed by Haydn, but differed in some 
points from his models, enlarging and epriching here 
and there according to his own imaginative power. 
For instance, Haydn generally has one principal 
theme in his first movement, Mozart introduced a 
second—the first being rather spirited, the second of 
a singing character. This from its having two 
themes has been called the ‘ Binary Movement.” 
Some of his passages are more effectively varied, and 
abound in graceful ornament. However, some of his 
sonatas are rather antiquated and are now seldom 
performed in public. 

The ** Concerto”’ received great development at the 
hands of Mozart. He chiefly composed the concerto 
de camera, containing three movements, allegro, 
adagio or andante, and allegro, for his own perform- 
ance on the pianoforte; but he paid great attention to 
the orchestral accompaniment, which, without once 
losing its subordinate position, he caused to take a 
more conspicuous part, and to forma fuller and more 
harmonious background, thus throwing out the solo 
more distinctly. 

Mozart also composed many symphonies and six 
stringed quartets. In these he followed the form 
used by Haydn. In some of his symphonies we find 
an undercurrent of melancholy, which we notice in 
Beethoven’s finest works. Of Mozart’s many operas 
‘« Zauberflite ” is perhaps the most remarkable, as it 
was the pioneer of a distinct school of musical drama 
in Germany. 

Among the contemporaries of Haydn and Mozart 
may be mentioned Pleyel, who wrote sonatas and 
many other pianoforte compositions. 

Steibelt, who was one of the first of that tribe of 
sensational players, who by their compositions have 
degraded the art, and are justly despised by all true 
friends of music. Exception must be taken, however, 
to a few of his studies. 

Dussek ranks higher in the pianoforte school. 
Some of his sonatas abound in originality and con- 
tain many beauties, and are often heard in the concert: 
rooms of the present day. 

Hummel, perhaps, can hardly be called an “ early 
writer ;” but his works had a great influence on the 
pianoforte school, and had not he himself as well as 
these minor musicians been eclipsed by the great 
luminary Beethoven, his works would have cast into 
the shade those of Pleyel, Steibelt, and Dussek. 

The only writer of sonatas in the French school 
in the early days of the pianoforte was Méhul. In 
1754. Gossec had published symphonies and a 
stringed quartet, but the overture became the 
characteristic production of the French school at 
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We must now turn to the Italian school. The 
chief writers whose works have survived who may 
come under the title “early” are Boccherini and 
Clementi. 

Boccherini composed chiefly chamber music, and 
his works are clear, elegant, and simple in form, but 


are tame and insignificant compared with those of | 


Haydn and Mozart. But we turn now to one whose 
name is too often forgotten in our concert- programmes 
—Muzio Clementi. He has been called ‘‘the father 
of the pianoforte,” and Beethoven himself assigned to 
him a high rank. Indeed the great master had 
thoroughly studied Clementi’s sonatas, and many 
passages in them have served as a guide to the great 
composer. Clementi was born at Rome 1752, and 
received a musicaleducation. At the age of fourteen 
he showed such talent as a player and composer, 
that Mr. Peter Beckford, an English gentleman, 
invited him to England, promising to introduce him 
into musical society in London. He lived for some 
time at his patron’s seat in Dorsetshire, where he 
devoted himselfto studying the works of Handel, Bach, 
Scarlatti, and Paradies. In 1781 he went abroad, 
visiting Paris and Vienna, where he became acquainted 
with Mozart and Haydn. In the end of 1781 the 
famous contest between himself and Mozart took place. 
In 1785 Clementi returned to England, and from this 
time until 1802 he wasengaged in conducting concerts, 
composing, and teaching. During this time he 
greatly influenced musical taste in this country. As 
a teacher he was unrivalled. He died in 1832 at 
Evesham. 

We shall gain a clear view ot Clementi’s work if 
we divide his life as a composer into three epochs, 
marked by the change of style in his compositions. 
He devoted his whole life to the development of his 
favourite instrument the pianoforte, and his sonatas 
have been published in an edition, not quite complete, 
entitled the Breitkopf and Harteledition. In 1770 he 
published three sonatas which, although founded on 
the models of C. P. E. Bach, are so original and so far 
in advance of his predecessor, that they seem to be 
the forerunners of a new school. In these the influ- 
ence of Scarlatti and Paradies is discernible in the 
character of the themes. Many very difficult passages, 
thirds, sixths and octaves, occur in them, especially 
in the second and third; passages which would be 
considered difficult even now. ‘These first three 
sonatas may be said to mark the first period of his 
work. During his visit to Vienna in 1781 he 
published nine sonatas. In these his melodies ap- 
pear to have been influenced by those of Haydn 
and Mozart, whose intimate acquaintance he there 
made. ‘These sonatas are a decided advance upon 
the first three, being remarkable for their clearness of 
form, pleasing themes, and ingenious developments. 
Haydn, in thanking a friend for a copy of them, 
mentions them very favourably, and says :—‘‘ I thank 
you much for Clementi’s sonatas; they are very 
beautiful.” We may notice a peculiarity in the Allegro 
movement of some of these sonatas which occurs also 
in some of his later ones. It is this :—he often be- 
gins the first and second theme with the same 
figure, which, however, does not interfere with the con- 
trast between the two subjects. His slow movements, 
although not grand or very deep, are elegant and 
pleasing. The sonata in C contains only two move- 
ments; besides this the others all consist of three. 
There is another peculiarity noticeable in one of his 
sonatas, a movement entitled Allegretto is used in- 
instead of the slow movement. It may have been 
through this that Beethoven, who as above stated 
was intimately acquainted with Clementi’s works, 
adopted this term and applied it to some of his 
own movements. He wrote ten sonatas in B flat 
one of which he played before the Emperor Joseph 





II. at the musical tournament between himself and 
| Mozart. 


It is also remarkable of this sonata that the open- 


_ ing two bars are identical with the two first bars of 
'the allegro of Mozart's ‘* Zauberflite,” which was 


written ten years after. Clementi’s theme appears to 
have been suggested by the seventh fugue in Bach’s 
*“Wohltemperirte Clavier,” but Mozart’s ‘“ Zauber- 
flite” was evidently much influenced by both. Some 
discussion about this imitation appears to have taken 
place at the time, as Clementi had a foot-note affixed 
to this sonata as follows,—‘ This sonata was played 
by the composer before his majesty Joseph II. in 1781, 
Mozart being present.” Another noted sonata is that 
in E flat; also that in F minor, which is full of 
dramatic meaning and vigour; another in E flat is 
famous for its avietta con variazioni: if the theme be 
original it certainly suggested to Beethoven the finale 
of his septet. Another is the one in B minor, splen- 
didly played by Mdme. Schumann in her recitals. 
These mark the second period of Clementi’s work. 
But he reached his zenith in his three last great 
sonatas in A major, D minor, and G minor, dedicated 
to Cherubini. His form in these is as clear as in his 
first three comparatively easy ones; but every mtove- 
ment, every theme is on a much larger scale. The 
third of these is perhaps the most remarkable. It is 
entitled ‘* Didone Abandonata,” and is a wonderful 
and deeply-thought-out work. His great industry 
and skill pervade all his works, and he certainly has 
approached nearer the standard excellence of the 
great German masters than any writer of any other 
school. 

It has been our part to trace the early growth of 
modern art-forms, especially those used for the piano- 
forte. We have seen how great an influence the 
introduction of this instrument has had upon the art 
itself, both in changing the forms of compositions 
and the style of music. We have seen how pre- 
dominating an influence one man has had over the 
compositions of his successors, for it was J. S. Bach 
and his pupils who laid the foundation of modern 
music. How the superstructure has been added, what 
wonderful ornamentation, what exquisite details of 
workmanship, in the building up of this foundation, 
it is not ours to show. Contemporary with most of 
the writers above-mentioned was the great king of 
musicians Beethoven, but his works were not written 
till some years after the piano had become general, 
so we can hardly class him among the “ early writers.” 
A grand and glorious beginning was made by Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Dussek, Clementi and some of their 
contemporaries, and this early promise of a rich musi- 
cal harvest has been fully realised in the works of 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Schumann, but 
beyond, surpassing all in those of Beethoven. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Celtic Lyre. By Fion. Part I. Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan and Stewart. 





This is a collection of Gaelic songs with English 
translations, to which the melodies are added in both 
notations. The object of the work is best shewn by 
quoting from the Preface :— 


“In issuing the Cetic Lyre, I have been actuated by a desire to place 
in the hands of my fellow-countrymen a choice selection of their songs 
and melodies. ‘The peculiarities of Gaelic rhyme have rendered it 
impossible to give translations in all cases, but the English words 
supplied will be found to be in sympathy with the spirit of the original 
and may be of service to those who are unable to sing the Gaelic words.’; 


The collection is unique and interesting, and a 
second part is promised should this meet with the 





encouragement it deserves. 
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The Philosophy of Music considered as an Imitative 
Art. Lecture by A.C. Garpert, M.A. South- 
well: J. Whittingham. 

An appreciative and instructive lecture on musical 
art, delivered in connection with the Southwell 
Literary Institution. If more of the clergy were in 
the same state of advancement as the Rev. Mr. 
Garbett, unseemly feuds between the organist and the 
parson would be of less frequent occurrence. 





“ The Theatre.” Edited by CLement Scott. Lon- 
don: David Bogue. 

This is a journal devoted to Drama, Music, and the 
Fine Arts, edited by Mr. Clement Scott, and contri- 
buted to by some of the most popular prose and poetry 
writers of the day. The January number, which we 
have before us, is the first of a new series of which 
photographic portraits of men and women of literary 
and dramatic eminence are to form a prominent 
feature. Mr. Dutton Cook contributed tothis number 
a paper on “* Pantomimic Families,” which is of such 
instructive interest that no lover of comedy and stage 
history ought to miss reading it. Mr. Cookis at home 
in his subject, and writes with an experienced pen; 
all who have read his “ Hours with the Players ” will 
have appreciated his fluent and diverting style. A 
powerful poem by Mr. George R. Sims, entitled 
“Ticket o’ Leave” is also one of the good things 
provided for his readers by Mr. Scott, as wellas three 
beautiful poems from his own pen. As regards the 
musical department, Gilbert and Sullivan’s * Jolan- 
the; or, the Peer and the Peri” is fully analysed, and 
the popular author and composer freely but fairly 
handled. The photographs included in this number 
are those of Mrs. Bernard Beere and Mr.. Wilson 
Barrett, excellent sketches of whose dramatic careers 
are appended. Space forbids us saying more now of 
a journal in which we can find nothing but good 


matter. We hope to revert to it again in a future 
issue, 





CONCERTS. 


Pertu, N.B.—The first concert of the newly 
organised ‘* Perth Musical Society, which has secured 
influential country patronage,” took place in the New 
Public Hall, under the conductorship of the Rev. 
Canon Mackey, Precentor of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, 
and Hon. Local Sec. of Trinity College, London, Jan. 
23. ‘The programme consisted of Haydn's “ Spring,” 
and Weber's “ Jubilee Cantata,” which, by their care- 
ful and steady performance, gave entire satisfaction 
to a numerous audience. The chorus numbered 
eighty voices. The accompanists were Miss Steele 
(piano) and Mr. Dan. Wylie (harmonium). 

Mb tLe. Ceciuiz A. Brousiv’s Concert.—The name 
of Brousil is not forgotten in Manchester. ‘The con- 
certs of the Brousil family given some twenty-five 
years ago are remembered with pleasure by many, 
and during the few months Mr. Alois Brousil has 
fully maintained the musical honour of the family by 
his able guidance of the orchestra at the Prince’s 
Theatre. The concert last evening (27th Feb.) was 
not very well attended, which is a matter for regret, 
though hardly for surprise, considering the many 
opportunities which Manchester amateurs have re- 
cently enjoyed of listening to concerts of chamber 
music. ‘The special feature of the evening was the 
first appearance in Manchester of Herr J. H. Bonawitz, 
a pianist and composer whose works formed a large 
proportion of the programme. His quintet in G 
minor, with which the concert commenced, is an 
interesting composition. The first movement, an 
Allegro con brio, is by far the best part of the work ; 
it is classical in spirit and thoroughly musician-like. 











The Allegretto scherzando is not nearly so successful, 
and the last movement is altogether wanting in com- 
pactness, the piano taking an inordinately prominent 
part. Miss Brousil played a Concert Dramatique of 
Herr Bonawitz’s composition, which afforded her 
plenty of opportunity of showing command over her 
instrument. She displayed considerable powers of 
execution, played with vigour and decision, and was 
much applauded at the conclusion of the piece. Herr 
Bonawitz played a selection from Chopin, and proved 
himself a very high-class performer. His rendering 
of the difficult Polonaise in A flat was exceedingly 
good, and he fully deserved the applause which he 
received. We understand that Herr Bonawitz, while 
residing in America, composed two operas, which 
were performed at that magnificent theatre, the 
Academy of Music, at Philadelphia, and that one of 
them, the ‘‘ Bride of Messina,” was a great success. 
Herr Bonawitz is certainly an accomplished musician, 

Miss Brousil and Herr Bonawitz were supported by 
Messrs. I. Augarde, Alois Brousil, Louis Waite, and 
Miss Bristow.—Manchester Examiner, 

IsLINGTON PRESBYTERIAN CHuRCH.—On Wednes- 
day evening, March 7th, a * Service of Praise" was 
held at the Presbyterian Church, Colebrook Row, and 
was successfully carried out by the choir, aided by 
Miss Emily Paget, R.A.M., as soloist; Mr. Fountain 
Meen as organist; and Mr. J. Conyers Keynes as 
conductor. ‘The programme of music included organ 
solos, ‘‘ Andante, with variations,” and “ Triumphal 
March” (Lemmens), ‘‘ Andante in D” (I. Silas), 
&c., and Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm, ‘As the hart 
pants,” Miss Emily Paget giving beautiful effect ta 
the solos, and the choir joining vigorously and with 
full appreciation of the harmeny. 

Ho.porn Town Hartit.—On Wednesday evening, 
the 14th ult., a concert was given at the Holborn 
Town Hall, with the object of clearing off a debt 
incurred in repairing the organ of St. James’s Church, 
Clerkenwell. A capital programme was provided, 
and contributed to by good professional talent. ‘The 
programme was opened with a pianoforte selection 
by Mr. James Robinson (organist of St. James's), and 
Mr. G. A. Potter followed him with a fine rendering 
of the boatswain’s ditty, ‘‘ Stranded.” Miss Emily 
Paget, R.A.M., gave sweet and sympathetic rendition 
tu Clay’s song, ‘‘ She wandered down the mountain 
side,’ and was greatly applauded; but Mr. Henry 
Guy gained the first encore of the evening by his 
remarkably clear singing in ‘‘ The Anchor's Weighed.” 
Miss Josephine Cravino infused much feeling into 
Sullivan’s ‘ Chorister;” and Mr. Frank Arnold 
showed himself a skilful violinist in Ernst’s “ Elegé.” 
Mr. Paget's fine bass voice was manifested to its 
fullest extent in ‘‘ The Bellringer,” and the applause 
and encore which greeted its completion was well 
deserved; as also were the acknowledgments accorded 
the subsequent piece—the duet, ‘* Maying "—by Miss 
Paget and Mr. Henry Guy. Mr. G. A. Potter gave 
vigorous execution to “ The Tar's Farewell,” and in 
response to an encore, sang the martial music of 
‘The Old Brigade.” Mr. Paget also gained much 
applause for an efficient rendering of ‘‘ My old friend, 
John,” and “I fear no foe;” but the serenade, 
‘Quand tu chantes,” by his talented daughter (Miss 
Emily Paget), was one of the best efforts of the 
evening, aided as it was by a violin obligato by Mr. 
Frank Arnold. ‘Taken as a whole, the concert was a 
complete success. 

Lerps.—Bach’s Passion Music (St. Matthew), was 
sung in Leeds Parish Church on Friday evening, 
March 16, and Tuesday evening, March 20. The 
ordinary choir of the Church was increased to about 
one hundred voices, male and female. ‘The principal 
vocalists were Mrs. George (soprano), Mrs. A. Clarke 
(contralto), Messrs. Birms and Grimshaw (tenors), 
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and Messrs. Morton and Hunter (bass), The whole 
performance was gone through in a manner that 
showed very careful training, and principals and 
chorus did their work well. The beautiful chorales 
with which the music abounds were rendered in 
admirable style, and the lovely airs tor soprano and 
contralto voices were exquisitely sung. Dr. Creser 
ably presided at the organ. 

A Students’ Orchestral Concert was given at Trinity 
College, London, on March 19th, when the following 
programme was performed:—Overture ‘Son and 
Stranger” (Mendelssohn); Song, ‘*Salve Dimora”’ 
from ‘* Faust” (Gounod), Mr. Edward Levetus, Violin 
Obligato, Mr. L. Szczepanowski; Movement from 
Concerto for pianoforte in C minor (Beethoven), 
Largo, Rondo, Allegro, Miss Mary A. E. Pettifer ; 
Song, ‘‘ The old and the young Marie” (F. H. Cowen), 
Miss Jeanie Rosse; Symphony (No. 1) in F minor 
(Kalliwoda), Largo, Allegro moderato, Adagio, Minu- 
etto and Trio, Allegro molto; Recitative ‘‘ O loss of 
Sight,” and Air “ Total Eclipse,” from ‘ Samson” 
(Handel), Mr. Edward Levetus; Serenade for piano- 
forte in B minor (Mendelssohn), Andante, Allegro 
giojoso, Miss Alice Snudden ; Song, ‘ The Worker ” 
(Gounod) Miss Jeanie Rosse ; Overture ‘‘ Prometheus” 
(Beethoven). Mr. George Mount conducted, and Mr, 
T. Disney Fisher played the pianoforte accompani- 
ments, 





NEW MUSIC. 


{| AMos AND SunuTrTLewortu, } 


“ The Huguenot.” Words by Linpsay Lennox, Music by Atos 
VoLKMER, 


‘The words of this song were suggested by Millais’ celebrated picture 
« ‘The Huguenot,” and call to mind the trials and fortitude of these 
pioneers of religious liberty. ‘The air is melodious and well accom- 
panied, and is a complete musical embodiment of the idea of the writer, 
well worth listening to, ‘The song as a whole may be ranked with the 
best, 

Pretty Nothings. Ballad written by PF. W. Waituman. Composed 
by J. W. Dawson, 

A good and effective composition, easy of execution, but possessing 
no point of special importance. 

| Anprews, Mancuester, } 
« Magdala.” Wream of the Captive in Abyssinia, Patriotic Musical 
Sketch, By Ricuarp ANbREWw s. 

An interesting composition of a descriptive character abounding in 
bugle calls and military music. Some of the effects are particularly 
yood, and the thanksgiving hymn included is a sound piece of harmony, 
* Magdala ” is very suggestive and pleasing to listen to, 


[LamMBorN Cock. ] 
Damon and Phyllis, Madrigal, Words by Henry Batt, Music by 


‘Tneopore Distin, 





A pretty vocal composition, skilfully set for the voice, and likely to 
be a favourite, 





Rosert Cocks & Co, | 
Aux Armes. Marche pour Piano, Par Giacomo Ferraris. 
Several editions of this March have already been published. — Its 
sprightly character is well calculated to ensure success. 
“ Anywhere.” Song. Words from * Anyhow Stories” by Mrs, W. 
K, Curroro, ‘The Music by Frank Litton, 
A child’s song, the tune of which is pleasing, but the word sare very 
childish. 
*« The Sea Shell's Story.’ Song. Words by Miss Hit. Buansipe, 
The Music by Cuartes Vincent, 


A song of average ability ; the music is not particularly original, 


| Forsyru Broruers, | 





Taventy Preludes, Pour Piano par Stepuen Hester. In two books. 
Tavo Studies in C Major and A Minor. By the same, 


The value of these works to the student can scarcely be over esti- 
mated. ‘lhe preludes are in different styles of varying difficulty, and their 
adaptiveness for drilling the fingers can be seen at a glance. The 
studies are carefully written and might be used simultaneously with the 
preludes. ‘The whole have been edited and carefully fingered by 
Charles Hallé, and we specially recommend these books to the notice 
of teachers, 








Gigue é / Italienne pour Piano, Danse du Pasaé, Menuet pour Piano 
par Harvey Lone. 


‘These are very pleasing compositions, effective without being difficult, 





[W. Mortey & Co.] 
Bourrée for the Pianoforte. By A. W. Sesastian Hoare, 
An easy and pleasing piece suited for a beginner, 


[Novetto, Ewer & Co.] 


Chantservice to the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. Composed by 
the Rev. ‘T. Hersert Spinney, 





‘This setting is very appropriate and impressive, possessing the addi- 
tional merit of simplicity, and confirms our opinion that nothing can 
equal the chant form for this portion of divine service. 





[Ransrorp & Son. } 
Don Quixote. Air de Danse pour Piano par R. R. Munro, 


A good piece of work, although rather dull in melody. 


(Srantey Lucas, Weper & Co,} 
Saltarello for the pianoforte, Composed by C, 'T. Sezer, 


A sound composition, not difficult and rather pretty. 


“The Wedding Day.’ March for the Pianoforte. Composed by 
Fritz D’Atcuenr. 


This is a transcription of a piece played by the band of the Royal 
Court Theatre. It abounds in pleasing incidents, imitations of bells, 
&c., and is likely to be popular, 

Rondeau ala Berceuse pour Piano, Par Water Macrarren. 

A piece necessitating independence of hands, and in this respect suited 
for an exercise, Its character is flowing, and its effect very fine in 
places. 

“ Kind Words.” Part-song by Henry Leste, 
A successful part-song calculated to become a favourite with societies, 


Barcarolle and A song of love. ‘Two choral Trios. Music by G.J, 
BENNETT, 


The Song of Love is a charming composition enlivened by a skilful 
accompaniment, ‘The Barcarolle is likewise good, 

O Salutaris Hostia. Composed by Frederick Westlake, 

A beautiful setting of these words, 

Fugue (in octaves), Composed by Frederick Westlake. 

A powerful and interesting fugue; would afford good practice in 
octaves for a student of the pianoforte, or could be used at an organ 
recital, when its performance could be rendered particularly effective 
and easy by using the octave coupler. 





[B. Wituias. } 


Why do we love? Song. Poetry by J, S, Rovcu, Composed by 
Henry Dryverre, 


An expressive song likely ta be popular. 
Paulina. Morceau de Salon for the Pianoforte. By Cuartes Dennis, 


The introductory movement is very pretty, and calculated to ensnre 
attention to the composition itself, which is carefully written and well 
worth listening to, 








NOTES. 


We understand that a new weekly journal, devoted to the popular 
exposition of Sanitary Matters and to the education of the people in the 
laws of health, will be shortly issued by Messrs, Wyman & Sons, 
London, ‘The new journal will be entitled Hea/th. Its programme 
includes Original Articles, Essays on Personal Health, and departments 
in which the interests of the family circle, of recreation, and of cor- 
respondence on health topics, &c., will be duly considered. ‘There 
appears to be a wide field for such an enterprise, and the aims of Health 
seem thoroughly consistent with the spirit and policy of the education 
of our day. 

Messrs, Coleman and Co. of Norwich have been very successful in 
bringing before the public a delicious beverage and tonic called Liebig’s 
extract of meat and malt wine, made from port wine and Liebig’s ex- 
tract of meat. ‘To those of the musical public who are desirous of a 
pleasant and strengthening drink we would advise them to give it a 
trial, 





T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— Coughs, 

Infl The soothing properties of these medicaments render them 
well worthy of trial in all diseases of the lungs. In common colds and influenza 
the Piils taken internally and the Ointment rubbed externally are exceedingly 
efficacious. When influenza is epidemic this treatment is easiest, safest, and 
surest. Holloway’s Pills and Ointment purify the blood, remove all obstructions 
to its free circulation through the lungs, relieve the overgorged air tubes, and 
render respiration free without reducing the strength, irritating the nerves, or 
depressing the spirits. Such are the ready means of saving suffering when 
afflicted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other complaints by which so many 
are seriously and permanently afflicted in most countries, 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


COLLEGE SENATE, 1883. 


No is hereby given that there will be a MEETING 
i of the new SENATE of the College on Tuesday. June 19th (Handel's 
¥ estival week), at five o'clock in the afternoon, 

By Order. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN ELEMENTARY MUSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The next Examination will be held on Fripay, Jung 22Np, 1883. Intending 
candidates should forward their names (in full), fees, and particulars of entry to 
the Local Secretaries on on BEFORE May 22Np, 1883. Two National Prizes of 
£5 each will be awarded one in each Division, Senior and Junior, and Sir Julius 
Benedict has kindly consented to act again as ey ey tered of these. Copies of 
the}Regulations (including the detailed syllabus of the Examinations) and a list of 


Local Centres with the addresses of the several Local Secretaries, may be had 
on application to the Secretary. 


LOCAL’ EXAMINATIONS IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 
SOLO SINGING, Ke. 
Arrangements have been made for holding Examinationsin Pianoforte Playing, 
&c., during the current term, at the following Local Centres:— 


Peterborough (April 3). 
Wisbech (April 4). 

Oxford College, Gunnersbury (Apri! 5), 
Guernsey (April 10). 

Jersey (April 11 and 12), 
Worcester (April 16). 
Farnham (April 24). 

Glasgow (May 2). 

Greenock (May 8). 

Perth (May 4). 

Arbroath (May 5). 
Nottingham (May 8). 
Bedford (May 9). 

Hertford (May 10). 
Newcastle (May 22). 
Sunderland (May 23), 
Stockton on Tees (May 24). 
Huddersfield (May 26), 
London, 8.E. (May 28). 
London (May 29, 30, and 31). 
Ashford (June 1), 

Coventry (June 4). 

Southport (June 6, 7, and 8). 
Walsall (June 9). 








| Weymouth (June 5). 

Portsmouth (June 6). 

Stretford and Eccles, Manchester, 
(June 19). 

Oldham (June 20). 

Stockport (June 21). 

London ‘June 23). 

Liverpool (June 11th to June 16th), 

Lancaster (June 27, 28 and 29). 

Accrington (June 30). 

Leeds (July 3). 

Ripon (July 4 and 5). 

Beechgrove, Harrogate (July 6). 

York (July 7). 

Newport (July 9, 10, and 11), 

Leamington (July 12). 

Birmingham (July 13 and 14), 

Wolverhampton (July 17 and 18), 

Ladies College, Wellington (July 19). 

Leicester (July 20 and 21), 

Colchester (July 24). 

Windsor (July 25). 

Reading (July 26). 

Manchester (July 30 and 81), 


Farther arrangements are also being made for holding these Examinations at 
other Centres, but the dates are not yet fixed. Local Secretaries and Principals 
of Schools desirous of arranging for other Examinations of the same kind, 
should apply at once to the Secretary, of whom copies of the Regulations 
and of the Official List of Pieces, &c., may be obtained. 

For further Particulars, Regulations, Forms of Entry,",&c., address, The 
Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS FOR DIPLOMAS, SPECIAL 
CERTIFICATES, &c. 
The Higher Examinations for Dieromas and SpgeciaL Certiricare in various 


Subjects, will be held during the week ending July 14 next. ‘The last day of 
entry is June 25, 1883, 


CHOIR TRAINING CERTIFICATE. 


For this Special Certificate, which has just been added to the list, Candidates 
will be expected to show a practical acquaintance with the principles and details 
of the management of Church Choirs and other Choral bodies ; as, for instance, 
the cultivation of boys’ and other voices, the balancing of vocal parts, the point- 
ing of Psalms, various methods of chanting, knowledge of Anthem and Service 
music, &e. 

The EXAMINATION PAPERS previously set for Diplomas and Special 
Certificates in Harmony, payer Instrumentation, and Choir Training or 
Ma agement, may be had in a collected form, price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
of Mr. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


By Order of the Academical Board. 


RINITY COLLEGE DECENNIAL FUND. Further 
list of Subscriptions received up to Maroh, 20, 1883. 


&e a. 

Miss A. L. Hopkins oe ee oe oe oe 5 6 0 

» C. E.C. Hopkins .. ee ee ee - 565 0 
Per Miss M. White. 

1. White es ‘ oe ee oo ee >» ¢ &s 

M. White se oe oe e ‘ ° ~ 03 6 

A. A. White .. oe * ° ° o © 24 

Mrs. Pittman ae oe oe oe - ©2820 

E. Egan = ee - ; é 010 

R. College .. ee oe . . - 044 

_E.Turner . ee “ ‘e - O20 

Misses Foord =, ee oe oe ° « 016 6 

Miss Jackson rs oe oe eo ee ° o O 3 6 

Miss M. McTear .. es ee -_ se ee — - e 











UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND 
PUPMISHED with neatness and despatch, and at most reasonable 
charges. W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





Quast LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
\) Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Seounle 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 325, Oxford-street. London, W 


VIOLIN STRINGS. 
1B fag gow y wy for durability, trueness, and tone. Three 
firsts, it free, for 13 stamps.—ALrpHonss Cary, Manufacturer and 


peta of Musical instruments, Newbury, Berks, Illustrated list (90 pages) 
rice 6d, 








TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
CLASSES AND LECTURES. 


Students (professional and amateur) are received for a complete course of 
musical trainingor fora single study. ‘The following being a list of the subjects 
taught with names’of Professors :— 

Harmonxy.—Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., F. E. Gladstone, Mus.D., Baron 
Bodog Orczy, Humphrey J. Stark, Mus.B., C. W. Pearce, Mus. B, 

Countgrrornt.—F, E. Gladstone, Mus.D., H. J. Stark, Mus. B. 

Form anp Oxcuestration.—K. H. Turpin, L.Mus., 'T.C.L, 

Musica Acoustics.—W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.P. 

PianorortTEe,—Sir Julius Benedict, W. G. Cusins, Bradbury Turner, Mus.B., 
E. Silas, Miss Alma Sanders, Mra. Baskcomb, F. G. Cole, L.Mus., T.C.L., @. 
K. Bambridge, Baron Orezy, Ridley Prentice, George Mount. 

ENseEMBLE PiANoPForTE CLass.—Sir Julius Benedict. 

Oncan.—W. S, Hoyte, L. Mus.,T.C.L., W. Pinney, Mus.B., C, E. Willing, Frank 
H. Bradley. 

Harmonivum.—King Hall. 

ExTemporangous Fucus Prayine.—E. Silas. 

Figurep Bass PLayine.—E. H. Turpin. 

Soo Sivatna.—F. Schira, A. Visetti, J. C. Beuthin, J, UH. Nappi, Wallace 
Wells, Miss Kate Steel, H. Regaldi, C. E. Willing. 

Viotin.—J, T. Carrodus, L, Saczepanowski. 

VioLoncELLO.—E. Woolhouse. 

Fivrs.—John Radcliff. 

Osos.—A. J. B. Dubrucq, W. M. Malsch. 

Ciarivet.—H. Lazarus, 

Harr.—John Cheshire 

OxcuesrRAL Society.—George Mount, 

Musicat Histoxry.—E. H. Turpin. 

Sigur Stngine.—W. G. W. Goodworth, L.Mus., T.C.L, 

Cuorat Socrsty.—Bradbury Turner, Mus.B, 

VocaL AND AURAL PuysIoLoGy.— 

Cnora Servick Cuass (ror Cirrey).—Rev. the Warpex, Mus.B. 

*,* Classes have also been established in General Subjects for the benefit of 
Students of the College. 

The Fee for the Three Studies (say Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony) is Five 
Guineas per Term, and the charge for a single subject {ranges from Fivo 
Shillings upwards. 

For Sessional entries, of three Terms, the fees (which, however, may be paid in 
three instalments) are reduced. 

New Students are received at the commencement of each Term, and there are 
Three Terms in the year. 

Trinity Term commences on April 30th, 1883. 

Both Male and Female Students are received, and there is no limit as to 
age. 

Students of the College are allowed to enter for any of the College Examina- 
tions at reduced fees, 

Musicat Acovustics.—Dr. W. H. Stones’s lectures, under the auspices of the 
London Society for the extension of University Teaching, are to be given on 
Fridays during the Term, commencing May 4th at 5.30 p.m. Fee. One Guinea 

Vioiin CLAsses ror Becinners.—This teaching has been instituted to meet 
the requirements of students commencing the study of the violin, who, in 
classes of not more than twelve, are taught the elements of the art. Fee, One 
Guinea. 

ELeMENTARY Hanmony.—A course of Popular Lectures on the first principles 
of Harmony will be given next Term on Mondays at seven o'clock, by the Rev. 
H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus, B, (Warden of the College). Fee, Five Shillings. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Applications, and all particulars can be obtained, post 
free, by addressing the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 

N.B.—Regulations of Henry Smart Scholarship (value £100) are now ready. 


By Order of the Academical Board, 





88 pages. Price One Shilling. ’ 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, LOCAL EXAMI- 
NATION REGISTER, for the Academical Year 1881-2, 

Contents: Full Pass Lists of the Examinations in Elementary Musical 
Knowledge, December, 1881, and June, 1882; and Local Examinations in In- 
strumental and Vocal Music, from July, 1881, to June, 1882—Lists of Local 
Secretaries throughout the United Kingdom and Abroad—List of Institutions 
in Union—Official List of selected Pieces—Winners of National Prizes, &c., &e. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and Awerican 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 


40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





MERICAN ORGANS and HARMONIUMS at RE- 
DUCED PRICES for cash, or on Cramer’s Three Years’ System, from one 
guinea per quarter ; also a good Pipe Organ, with open diapason and principal of 
powerful tone. Cash 26 guineas.—J. B, CRAMER & CO,, 40 to 46, Moorgate 
Street, E.C. 


HOPIN’S PLANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- 

) terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing, A Course of 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI, The English 
Translation is published, price, in Cloth Boards, 28, 6d. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


T° SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 

tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
frade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instraments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTIOK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 





ey 


Price One SHILLING. 





Used at Trinity College, London. 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC, by DR. WESTBROOK. 


With Questions AND Vocan Exercises. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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1] ORCHESTRA, CHOIR, AND MUSICAL EDUCATION. [Apri 1, 1883. 
4 
MUSIC STRINGS. NOW READY. 1883. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTEUS GP ALL KINDS OP 
STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, Xce., &e., 
FAVK ALWAYs IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANY HOUSE IN THE VW/ORLD. 
1, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
All Kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner bu powerful 


machines made ou the best principle with all modern iimprocements. 
GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. In Two Vols. 
FRIENDSHIP AND BUSINESS. 5s. 3d., (by post 5s. 6d.) 
All the Music Sung and Composed by 
GEORGINA WELDON. 
MUstt AND ART ASSOCTATION, 23a, UXFOR D STREET, LONDON. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 
FOUR NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 





s. d. 
LA MER CALME Deuxt'me Barearolle 4 — 
KIENZL (R. Wagner) - Brilliant Fantasia 4 0 
ST. PAUL (Meadelssohn) , - Paraphrase 4 0 
UNE FETE A FONTAINEBLEAU Gavotte 4 0 


SYDNEY nae 
THREE NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


8. d. 

Mélodie 5 0O 
Musette 5 0 

Grand Fantasin 6 0 


ADIEU. oe “ ée ee 
] PIFFERARIL .. as i a 
LOHENGRIN (R. Wagner) 


LONDON: 
KDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE. 
IOLIN STRINGS to stand Concert Pitch. Five first 


(gut or silk) or two everlasting metallic strings sent free for thirteen 
stamps. Deau's Music Warchouse, 77, City Road, London, KC, Established, 
Inds. Price Livte sent free. 


Price One Shilling. 
( RGANS.—" Facts about Organs.”—Guide to the Pur- 
chase of an Organ; How to Order or Select one.—What will it Cost? By 
Dr. Hixtox. Price 1s. 
. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 


7, 1 i PERTH. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SUPPLIED BY 
-SURGEON-DENTIST 


} AVE obtained Prize Medals in London, Paris, Vienna, 

Berlin, New York, aud in every other Exhibition where they have been 
shown, aud his PAINLESS SYSTEM, to which reference is made in the ac- 
companying teatimonial, is protected by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent in England, 
and the dental patents of Mr. G. H. Jones are also extant in America, France, 
Helgium, and the Colonies. A Pamphlet, explanatory of this system, enclosed 
post free, and no charge ia made for consultation.—57, GREAT RUSSELL 
STREET, Opposite the British Museum, London. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my siucere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my artificial teeth, wnich render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. [am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters P»tent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
patmless dentistry. In recocnition of your valuable services you are at liberty to 
use my hame —G, Hore ugys, by appointment Surgeon- -Dentist to the Queen. 
To G, I, Jones, Esy.” 


A. HAMMOND & CO. 


BEG respectfully to call the attention of the 

Musical Profession to their Catalogue of 
Pianoforte Pieces, including the most Popular 
Compositions of Gustav Lange, Ch. Neustedt, 
F. Behr, &c., all of which are EMINENTLY 
ADAPTED for teaching purposes; and to state 
that they open accounts, and forward parcels on 
selection, on receipt of satisfactory References. 





Catalogues and Thematie Lists sent post free, 


ee — s+ 
A. HAMMOND & CO., ee I; 
Usk 


J.B. CRAMER & COWS 


Aibuin of 


DANCE MUSIC. 


IN BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED COVER. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CoNTENTs :— 
MANTEAUX NOIRS. Waltz 
MANTEAUX NOIRS. Quadrille 
FRANCINE. Waltz ea 
COQUETTERIEN. Polka ‘ - . Max Fruuuine. 
OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. Waltz “ C. Lowruian. 
LA FILLE DU TAMBOUNR-MAJOR. Laneers C. H. Marniorr. 
BOCCACIO. Waltz . Max Frvatina. 
ALPINE. Schottische .. ©. H. Marriorr, 
CONNAUGHT. Polka i .. C, H. Marrtort. 
MOUSQUETAIRES. Galop ia “a e Carno Zorrt, 


P. Bucatosst. 
P. Bucaxosst. 
WALDTEUFEL, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


MANTEAUX NOIRS.. 


COMIC OPERA IN TITREE ACTS. 


BY 


P. BUCALOSSI. 


WRITTEN BY 


WALTER PARKE AND TARRY PAULTON. 


COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE .. 
COMPLETE PIANO SCORE 


5s. nett. 
oo Ee Biota 


WALTZES. Ilustrated Title .. P. Bucasosar...nett 2 0 
QUADRILLES. _,, = P. Bucatosst. ee so 
LANCERS ee P. Bucatgast. - ,, 2.0 
POLKA Warwick Winttiuss. , 2 0 
GALOP ee E. Aupipert. ,, 2 0 


The following Vocal Numbers are published separately :— 


2, THE COURT MAGNATE. Sung by Mr. F. Leslie. .nett 2 0 
3. SIX MONTHS AGO. Sung by Miss St. John... ,, 
4. INEVER COULD! Sung by Miss St. John stig’ A i@ 
6. AID ME, CUPID! {sung by Mr. H. Bracy.. a 2 0 
13. THE HEART SIGHS EVER TO BE FREE, Sung 
by Miss St. John .. ‘ <s a 
14. LOVE IS NEVER BLIND. Duet. Sung by Miss 
St. John and Mr. H. Bracy ad i se cay RIO 
21, ANITAIS SAD. Sung by Miss St. John .. ME a) 


to 


FANTASIA ON THE POPULAR AIRS .. W. Kune.:nett 2 0 


~~ } 


< LONDON: 
sEp y 





5, VIGO SrRESt, “LONDON, w 


London :Printed by Swirr & Co., Newton Street, High aidiane. 


Published by Witssam | ——— 185, Fleet Breet, London. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





All communicaticnus 


to he directed to the Editorial Office, 185, Fleet Street, London. 








